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He Knew All the World's Most Prominent 
Men, But It Was Hard to Convince 
the People in Town. 


WILUA3J SLAVENS 

McNUTT 


wonder at his question. “Why, of I easily forgotten. The President, 
course,’’ she said simply. . standing on the rear plattorm of the 

Joe. laughed and squeesed her arm. shiny special, spied him and smiled. 
“You ain’t a bad little gal," he said.; He not only remembered bis face, 
“Not half bad.” but he remembered his name. “Hello, 

_ * ,* * * Joe!" he called to him, cordially. 

HUY walked together In the deep- “Where - have you been? We’ve missed 
enlng dusk, and Joe talked to you . , wa8 Mlcln , Kne of tha boys 
her; talked of places where he had about you just the other day." 


was next In line. He took Joe by the 
arm and spoke to him In a low voice. 
“We all owe you an apology, v Mr. 
Kelly," he said solemnly. "We are 
mighty glad to have you here in 
town. If you’d consider opening a 
photographer’s shop here In Miller- 
town, Mr. Kelly, I’m sure we could 


W HEN Joe Kelly was ten » ortn ana t0OK Bl 
years old he was as dirty flood raged. At nig 
and tough a. any kid of his boat constantly 
his age In the dirty, tough swift-driftlng wrecl 
middle western manufacturing town about him. and took 
on the banka of-the Mississippi In Oa ths morning ol 
which h. lived. * *' ctu : 

He was the last and most neglect- j n ®f* ln * tr ** t wh 
«d of the ten children who kept Peter ‘ooklng young strs 
Kelly, the freight brakeman, and hi. oy * r ' 

wife In debt and other trouble. B P 

One summer day. at a picnic of the ..T Vh , t i? U .r[a 
McHenry Plow Works Employees’AS- . said joe, 

soclatlon, at Suttler’s Grove, he saw ' 

Pete Molesky, a boy of his own age. ’ ' 

with a small black bo* In his hand. Y °“ '«“> r h * “ k 
"What you got?" Joe Inquired. h j£* 8t "* d ’ 11 y 

"Camera," Pete replied. „' r _ 

fu '„ H0W d y0 “ * et lt? " h * Mk * d W ! ,t ' stranger ..Id Impel 
“•’Bought It” said Pete, ^h.r.’d 

you suppose?" * “Sure,- said Joe. 

“Bought it!” Joe repeated Jncredu- them ?“ „ ke< 

lously. “Where’d you get the money >B#U . eaclal 
to buy one o’ them?” Tou want to buJr 

••cutttn’ lawn.," .aid Pete. ’W, 8 ee them,” 

The starter’s pistol spoke, the run- ,- Where are they? 
ners leaped away, and Pet* snapped j^ urry i.. 
the shutter of his camera. . > j 0 e ', ed hlm t0 th< 

•They don’t cost much,” he admit- top mor of th , , t0 , 
fed. “A little one like this one 1 he had du 

got is only $3; that’s all.” : and 8howad hlm ft,, 

Joe trailed home with Pete after he had mada T] 
the picnic and, fascinated, watched a i most by> terlcal w 
him remove the film from the black went through the co 
bo* In the dim light from the red- y<)u take, for’em—a 
shaded lamp and wash It In a pan of excitedly, ’ 
developer. When the job was done, • '■What'll'YOU glmr 
Pete held the film up, and Joe eaw, ed _ amai( , d . 
fixed upon It, the scene ha had wit- “Two hundred for 
neesed In the afternoon'In guttlers stranger. "All yc 
Grove-—the starter with the pistol negatlye and print j 
raised, the runners leaping away tbt fl 00< j wa8 on . 
from the mark. They were bad neg- hid? .Talk quick!” 
ntlvso, but to Joe Kelly they were the “Sure." said Joe 
evidence of a miracle performed be- thing!” 
fore his eyes. The stranger str 

* * * * from a plethoric r 

T HE next morning Joe Was up and, J °® al,d began wrai 
dressed before breakfast was ■•ptlon, muttering 
ready. He ate hurriedly, ruehed 8 ’!4, the , Whl1 ®' 
from the houee, and ran across town "What a, your nan 
to what was known as the nice res!- 88 b ® )1>r t p8 , *° 

dence district. By nightfall he had J °® t<Hd hlm ; . . 

__ .. “Who-you with h 

earned 50 cents. -. 

He got home too late for supper,: 
went directly to bed, and thought the " P v „ Works’”^ 
matter out. At the rate he was go- ’ ' V ' 

ing, it would take him five more days c< » In ^ - br 

to amass the 33 necessary to buy a , P11 a 1 

little camera .like Pete Mo- W»T cal 

lesky's. In the heat of hie sudden ° arap ‘ lia ' * 

overwhelming desire, five days seem- B rar ' g ' 8 , r ' . 
cd Identical In length with 5,000.000 go t to ^ 

veare. In that It was Utterly lmpos- ,." ur *’ * x. 
Bible for him to wait that long. Com ® ah *‘ 4 ” 

Shortly ufter midnight he slipped 
oflt of bed and dressed. He slipped A B.BEATHLESS 
out of the house unheard and headed ** and by •float o 
for the business section of the town. t*ted town, a hair 
At 1 o'clock a policeman cornered 1111 automobile, a i 
him In Knowlton's drug’ store. station, and then 

flow’d you fret In here?*’ the po- luxury ot the Chlcaj 
licenian asked. » - through & crowded 

Joe Indicated a small broken tran- cab. a rush across* 
nom over a high door In the rear, nine flights In an el 
•Through that” he said. era Joe Kelly ente 

"What are you doing In here?" fbe surroundii 

"Lookin’ for one o’ them camera belonged—the artro 
things you take pitchures with,’’ said newspaper. 
joe. 1 Within six month 

"What are you going to do with nlaed as the best 
that?’*. j tographer in the ci 

•Take pitchures with it," Joe ex- j tured. ugly face, ov 
plained simply. i feet, and skinny, st 

**I gucas 3 *ou won’t need anything j always good for a 
to take pictures with for a few j nition from the gove 
years," said the policeman. "Judge I th © mayor of the c 
Gapvey’ll send you to a place where I police, other city 
you won’t have any time to be taking ' ticlans, and big mei 
pictures." world. From the t 

Then and then only Joe Kelly be- manded admittance 
gan to cry. and ordered big me 

Judge Garvey committed him to the a * r authority tha 
reform school until he was twenty- ical‘ and compelling 
one. explaining to him that he might down on an assign 
be released on parole sooner if he went after, somehc 
proved to be a very good boy. came back with. 

In the history of the reform school , Within less than * 
to which he was sent, Joe Kelly’s be- ***** stAff man o 
havlor stands os the record for good York dallies. His c 
conduct. ancee grew wider. 

♦ * * * the United Stater 

A T the expiration of one year he smiled whenever he 
was released on parole. ators, representative 

It took him nine days to amaas the fleers called him b3 
needed sum. internationally kn 

He didn’t take the outfit home. He drea^d and admi 
took it to a vine-masked cave In the fighters, bajl player 
side of a cliff on the river bank. He tresses posed at his 
deposited his developing material When he had beer 
there, set a roll of film in the camera, little more than a ye 
and returned to town. began and he was 

All day long he wandered around For three years he 
with the box under his arm. but he ring countries as i 
did not take a picture. Early the looking, tough, ugl 
next morning he started again. An a ® evec, "»hooting” 1 
intoxicated fanner was kicked out of prime ministers and 
Cutter’s saloon. He got up to his in the best hotels id 
feet and began cursing loudly. A Itals of the old coi 
policeman hurried up and arrested •• ever. In everybod 
him. The befuddled farmer resisted that was a good pic 
in a futile drunken way. A crowd no interest in anyb 
gathered. In the front line of the beyond the picture \ 
crowd was Joe Kelly. He clicked <> r person, 
the shutter of his camera for the first When the United S 
time. war he got a comm 

It was a week before he used the in the Signal Corps, 
camera sgaln, although he carried It battle pictures that 
with him all the while. Then he more ruffled by bui 
made five pictures of various athletic whistling bullets t 
events at a picnic at Suttler’s Grove, gold lace and great 
Gradually little Joe Kelly and his Immediately after 
box became the subject of humorous got his discharge fre 
comment about town. Some one call- stayed on In Fran 
ed him "Camera Joe,” and the name peace conference f 
stuck. He discover** that there were news syndicate, 
cameras he had that would make And then the boo 
better pictures, and started In to had no rooted lftterc 
make money enough to get one. his work, and Iti th 

Whenever anything happened in he was not busy 1 
town Joe was there, to take a pic- heavily, to escape 
ture of It. Policemen chased him and boredom, 
cuffed him when he got In their way After the peace a 
at tha small riots that occurred when his return to the I 
the employes of the plow works were cracked suddenly i 
on strike. Firemen stumbled over him of dissipation; cra< 
and cursed him whenever there was a He began falling ( 


"I don’t think so.” Jennie said 
"There’ll be such a crowd that I might 
as well say good-bye to you here." 

Joe put his art *J around her %nd 
kissed her heart%ty. casually. "Good 
bye, kid," he aaiV. "Be good!” 

"By, Joe," she dkelled after him Sap¬ 
pily. T’m Just awful glad!” 

Joe walked down the street toward 
the station with his meager effects in 
a bundle under his arm, whistling 
softly, well pleased with the world 
So well content was he that he con¬ 
descended to hod to the acquaintances 
that he met on the street w«casional¬ 
ly, who would have jeered at him the 
day before, and now responds* to hie 
slight greeting overeagerly. Near¬ 
ing Brubaker's store, where he had 
clerked, he felt in his pocket for a 
cigarette, stopped, and swore. He 
patted hla various pockets, glanced at 
the clock over the Farmers' Bank 
building, turned, and hurried back 
toward the Potter home. He remem¬ 
bered leaving his cigarette case open 
on the bureau while he was packing 
The front door of the Potter house 
was open. 


for it. We ought to have a photog¬ 
rapher here. We’re big enough. And 
a man like you, a man with your ex¬ 
perience and reputation-” 

Joe raised his eyes and looked at 
the banker. "You take your hands off 
my arm." he said in a level voice. 
"You.low-down, corn-fed, hay-pltchln* 
piker, you! Take your hand off my 
arm *n’ get out o’ reach o* me, or I’ll 
hang one on your Jaw that’ll bend 
you lopsided.” 

As the banker backed away, Mr. Pot¬ 
ter approached, grinning, nervous, 
conciliatory. "Well. Joe-” he be¬ 

gan In a fawning tone, and got no 
further. 

Joe reached into his pocket, brought 
forth the money the manager had left 
him, peeled off several bills, crumpled 
them in a wad In the palm of his hand 
and flung It in Potter’s face. "That’s 
all I owe you. an’ then some.” he 
snarled. "If you think I’m grateful Ua 
you. you’re crasy! You let me inf? 


Joe rushed in and stopped 
Jn the hall. He heard a woman cry¬ 
ing in the parlor, crying with a wild 
abandon that frightened him. He tip 
toed softly to the door and looked In 
Jennie Potter lay face down on the 
sofa, her body convulsed with grief 
Joe crossed the room and laid hi* 
hand on her shoulder. "Say,” he be¬ 
gan. 

The girl screamed and sat up. Her 
eyes were red and swollen, and th* 
thin face streaked with tears. 

"Go 'way,” she said angrily. “Wha* 
are you doing back here? You went 
away once, didn’t you? Why didn’i 
you stay away? What did you oome 
back for? Go ’way, oh, go 'way, and 
let me be, I tell you! I—I hate you 
You <lfdn*t have no business comir 
back when you left. You go ’way 
an’ leave me be!” 

"Well, Til be damned!” Joe saiu 


was doin’ all the rest of the dirty 
work around your place for nothin’ 
but a lot o' cross words an’ mean 
looks! I don't owe you nothin’ now 
but a poke in the snoot, and if you 
don’t back away from me quick IT! 
pay you that!” 

He spoke, then, to the crow* in gen¬ 
eral. "You’re a bunch o* hicks,” he 
•aid scornfully. "I come into your 
town down a«’ out an’ all busted up, 
an’ you give me the horse laugh. 
Welli here’s the horse laugh back at 
you. I’m goln’ back home where I 
come from. Back to my old Job, an' 
back there the only place where we 
ever see people like you Is in the 
funny papers. Funny! That’s what 
you are, the whole bunch o' you. Just 
funny!” * 

He searched the crowd with hie eye 
and he found Jennie Potter, walked 
over to her and took her by the arm. 
"Come on. kid.” he said grandly. 
"You’re the only regular guy In town! 
Come on up with me to your uncle’s 
dirty old barn that he calls a house, 
while I pack up my stuff." 


"Go ’way!” she commanded angrily 
Suddenly her wrath forsook her; sh* 
collapsed on the couch, shaking with 
sobs. "Oh, oh, what did you come 
back for?” she wept. I didn’t mean 
to cry. Please go away, plea?* 


Joe repeat 


"Well, I’ll be damned, 
ed to himself and walked softly ou» 


H E went slowly down the street 
and entered the post office. Whil* 
he was in there addressing a letter 
the train to Chicago whistled In. 
stopped, started and whistled out 
again. Joe dropped the letter in the 
box, walked across the street to the 
Farmers* Bank. 

Henry Stonlngton, the president 
rose from his seat behind the desk in 
the corner with an air qf alarm. “It’e 
all right," said Joe soothingly. "I’m 
sorry I shot off my mouth at you 
down at the station. I was mad for * 


'| TOGETHER| they walked up the 
X street as conspicuous as a pair of 
white seagulls among a flock of 
crows. 

"I knew you’d show ’em," Jennie 
Potter exulted as she stood by while 
Joe packed his meager effects. "And 
you’re goin’ back to Europe, ain’t 
your’ She was ecstatic with excite¬ 
ment. 

"You ain’t a bad kid," said Joe pa- 
tronialngly. "You been good to me, 
all right. Say, listen, kid! You lead 
a dog’s life here. I know a guy in 
Chicago that runs a hotel, swell Joint. 
I could get you on there at some kind 
of work or other.” 

"Oh, I don’t know.” she said hesi¬ 
tantly, "I’d like to. but I don't know. 
I’ll get along." And then, with a wist¬ 
ful note in her voice: "Will you write 
to me sometimes from—oh, some of 
them places you’re going to in Eu¬ 
rope?” 

"You bet I will.” said Joe ae he fin¬ 
ished his packing. "You ain’t a bad 
gal at all. Cornin’ down to the train 
with me?” 


ter of Mr. Potter’s dead brother. She 
was a stoop-shouldered, pinch-faced, 
overworked and underfed girl of nine¬ 
teen, who did most of the work aboiit 
the Potter place and took the blame 
for whatever was wrong. 

Jennie was the first person Joe saw 
when he recovered consciousness. She 
came to the bedside and looked down, 
beaming at him. "Now. don’t you 
fret!” she commanded. "Don’t mind 
what anybody says. Don’t you fret. 
You Just lie quiet an’ get well, an’ 
everything will be all right." 

A few days later Mr Potter came 
in an Interviewed Joe. "Got a trade?” 
he inquired. 

Joe nodded. 

"What?” 

"I’m a photographer." . 

"Photographer:” Mr. Potter sniffed. 
"I thought most likely it was some¬ 
thin* like that." 

There was no photographer in Wil- 
lertown. To Mr. Potter’s understand¬ 
ing, a man who took pictures was 
in a class with gypsies, gamblers, 
medicine-show men, itinerant small 
gamblers and others who lived chiefly 
by their wits. 

"I’ll tell you one thing, young man," 
he went oh, with an angry note In his 
voice, "you’re costin' us a lot o’ 
money an’ roakln’ us a lot o’ trouble 
here. My niece went an' took you an* 
brought you into the house, leavin’ 
you here to be sick on us, an’ when 
you get so’s you can be up an’ 
around, you’re goin* to do some hon¬ 
est work right here in this town to 
get the money to pay what you owe 
us before you skip out to do any 
more o’ your trampin’ an’ photo¬ 
graphin’.” 

"You’re a bright little sunbeam, 
ain’t you ?" said Joe. "You Just shine I 
right down through the clouds-an’ 
light everything up/ don’t you?” 

“Well, I'm tollin’ you what’s what.” 
Mr. Potter said sternly. "You ain’t 
goin* to get away from here without 
payin’ us back what you've cost us!” 

When he had left the room his niece 
came in. Her brown eyes were stormy 
with anger, her lips were quivering. 
"Now don't you fret," she commanded 
Joe tremulously. "Don’t % you pay no 
attention to what he sgys. He’s Just 
as mean as m£an can be. You Just lay 
there an’ get well, now, an’ don’t you 
fret!” 

was more than two months be¬ 
fore Camera Joe was able to be up 
and move around freely. He came out 
of It weak and white and free of 
liquor poison for the first tlms in 
years. As soon as he was able to be 
about. Potter got him a Job clerking^ 
In Brubaker’* grocery ,tore at S 12 


his hand, an* when he seen me he 
come over an’ shook his finger in my 
face, an’ he says to me: ’That is a 
good picture,’ he says. 

" 'You like it?* I says to him. ? 

” T do not/ he says. T think you 
should be shot for making it; but If 
I were the editor of your paper,’ he 
says, T would think you should have 
a medal for it/ ” 


been and people ho had see>n; talked 
intimately of world famous battles. 
historic gatherings and the men and 
women who make history. He told 

her then of the manner of his fall. ■ ■ . ..■■■■■ 

"But your, not drinking now!" .. ffeUo Mr p re8ldent . 
sb. 8 aId excitedly. abr.pl.hly. advancing a 

• No .aid Joe. ”1 ...ra to have up to Uke the proflered 
got It out of my ey.tem while I was been 

lying in bed her. waiting for them ^ Pr „ ldent amIled 
bone, to heal. I- haven’t got any h , m on 8houlder an 

yen for It any more at all.” .. . . . 

. . , a . , „„ the business of greeting 

’’Then, why don't you go back?” . . . 

. , Two photographers J 

the girl cried. "Oh, you must! To . _ , 

... . -_... a . . work with hailed him, 

think of a man like you, that s done ’ 

the thing, you have, sitting here In a Th , e L , n T'T’Tk,' 
poky little hole like this, clerking in * rl "" ln S’ “ nd shool ‘ hla 
a store!” manager of a great pre 

Joe sighed. -I’m afraid I’ve lost elb . ow , ed h " way throu * 
out." he said regretfully. "I got a a "« ^‘Wed Joe on the I 
pretty bad name before I was . ®*°’ Ke V>’- h® ■* < 

through with It. I fell down on a 
lot of assignments along toward the ‘ 0 n ’ 8a 
finish. In the newspaper game they T ooked hl 

don’t want a guy that can’t be trust- fu ‘ y ’ " You • ln : t ' ook 
ed. I don’t know If I could hook on * ald ,h * hOOC 

again with the reputation I got Joe nodded - 
now ., “I been on the wagon 

"But you must!” the girl Insisted to ,0 work 

tearfully. Tou must!” manager. 

Joe laughed and patted her shoul- "Sure,” said Joe. 
der. "You're a funny little hick." he Th * engine whistled a ’ 
repeated with a note of approval In manager spoke fast. Wi 
his tons. "You ain’t a bad little gal Europe for usr hs said, 
at that." they were going to have 

The next day Joe found himself the together at Genoa. Use 
target for the town wits. Mr. Potter ** 11 °omes off. They’re 
had talked. One after another the looeen up a little In Ru 

rural jesters came Into the grocery J 1 ’* about ripe for a goo< 

store' and did their comlo stuff. ln th * r ® w,th a chanc ® t0 

And then one morning came the wlth • om « crack * jl 

word that the President's special b ® ,n Nbw Torlt w *d' 
would stop for five minutes at Miller- week. Will you meet ms 
town on Its way through and the Jo ° started. to speal 
President himself would say a word flushed. ’’Oh!’ said tl 
to the people. “Need any dough?" 

"Well. Joe," said Mr. Potter, com- "Yes.” said Joe. "I’m c 
lng Into Brubaker's store, T see your The manager dug In 
old friend the President’s goin* to be Ashed out a roll and pee 
Ip town this afternoon. I s'pose you'll b * p ® some s 

go down to the station and have a "Enough?" ha asked, 
nice little talk with him." "Sure!" said Joe. 

T don’t suppose any of the rest of Th ® ' tr * ln began to mov 
us will have much of a chance with a *® r ®*srted to run. “Set 
Joe there,” Henry Stonlngton, the York Wednesday, kid," h 
local banker, put ln. over his shoulder. “Good-! 

"Will you Introduce me to him?” an- T* 1 ® ,wo Photographen 
other called. And then the storm of tb ® tra * n an<1 caU ® a out 11 
ridicule broke around Joe's head to him - The Associated P 
afresh. standing on the rear platfi 

All the stores ln town closed their President, waved to him. 
doors as the time for the special's ar¬ 
rival drew near, and when Brubaker 
shut up his place Joe walked off alone 
toward the Potter residence, while 
the crowd ln the streets called jibes 
after him. 

When he reached home Jennie Pot¬ 
ter .met him at the door. “Ain't you 
going?" ehe demanded. 

“No!” said Joe, disgustedly. “What 
do I care what they think?” 

"Well, I oare," Jennie declared. "I 
been standln' up for you an' tellln' 

’em you waan't a liar, an' they been 
laughin’ at me about It. You told ’em 
you knew the Prealdent If you'd go 
down an’ meet him, they'd know you 
weren’t lyin'.” 

“Sure, I know him, 


J OE laughed remlntacenily. Lying 
on hla back on the lawn, he could 
not aee the faces of his audience 
and did not realise the astonishment 
he had created. 

Only Jennie believed. She sat for¬ 
ward on her chair,- her Ups parted, 
her eyes wide with the wonder of 1L 
At length Mr. Potter cleared hla 
throat and rustled his paper. ‘X»up- 
pose you was real well acquainted 
with Gen. Pershing?” he eaid, heavily 
sarcastic. ”1 don't doubt a mite 

that you’ve spoke to Lloyd George 
many's the time.” 

"Yeah.” said Joe, yawning, not 
aware of the sarcastic Intent of the 
speaker. “Pershing’s hard. He ain’t 
a bad guy. He’ll stand for a picture 
when there’e a gang to shoot him 
coming out of some big shindig or 
somethin’ like that, but he’s hard to 
do business with on any exclusive 
stuff. This Lloyd Georgs guy’s a dkrb. 
He’ll stop, turn around an’ take off 
hie hat an’ smile or do anything you 
want any time you catch him any¬ 
where. He ain’t a bad guy at all." 

"Well, of all things!’’ Mrs. Potter 
exclaimed. Some of the children 


Heilig Says Americans Set 

The Pace Now in Paris 


and women who crowded the famous, 
dance hall and lie garden did not 
drink as long as they stood up and 
looked and most of them never eat 
down. Those who sat at the ordinary 
little cafe tables usually drank cheap 
little glasses called “bocks" of a 
small, sour, pale beer, of which many 
glasses would not put you much for¬ 
warder. If they were drunk at all it 
was with the sound of their own 
voices accompanying the bang}, 
crashing music—but they were in 
tune. 

If that American could come back 
to Paris now he would find many of 
his Ideas tealixed and he might bring 
his mother—Just for tonight. In those 
days It was never proper for a 
Frenchman to take his wife to such 
shows and few American women ven¬ 
tured where, however. I eaw another 
American Insist on accompanying his 
brother, who was a bishop. The 
bishop, who was not In costume, 
yielded to his brother's argument— 
"You ought not to preach against 
what you have never seen." 

When It was all over the bishop 
pronounced: "It did not shock me as 
much as the opera ballet." 

Nowadays he might find women of 
his own flock to point out to him the 
local color of the show. The high- 
kicking and sxmobatlos which have 
tyJcen the place of what he saw 
would be performed by some London 
danoer. and some much advertised 
American male dancer would lead 
epileptic shimmies to the sound of 
jazx, with whloh ths wildest college 
yell would be In tune. And the proper 
people would have a chance to talk 
In their own tonrue with the per¬ 
formers — and drink something 
stronger than bocks of beer. 

The Christmas announcements, fog 
example, ran Internationally: "Mid¬ 
night supper (New York and Chlcagu 
have taught Paris to eat to these 
cabaret tunes), ?0 francs (15), wine 
excluded (which means 34 more for a 
bottle ot champagne that would be 
dear at tl In the corner grocery)— 
club cabaret every night"—and so 
wider. At one place there is a 
"dancing competition” presided over 
by a dancer who was young when 
the Chicago millionaire was at the 
Moulin Rouge thirty years ago. She 
was very pretty then. American la¬ 
dles are vastly Interested In her 
dresses now. The millionaire.Is seek. 
Ing his lost youth. 

STERLING HEILIG. 


rathskeller-cabaret in the midst of 
the night resorts of Paris. It was 
represented to him: 

"The Frenoh don't know what a 
rathskeller is.” 

"Well, they don't know what a 
cabaret Is until we bring one over 
from New York to show them.” 

That Is the solemn truth. Ever since 
the original, bona-fide, unique Moulin 
Rouge died a natural death after the 
world’s fair of 1300 the red lights of 
Parts, which arc seldom more than 
electric yellow, are turned on by 
showmen who arc not French. Some 
times they are Parisian enough, but 
"even Zldler, who started" the Moulin 
Rouge, had not a French name and 
he began by what was then a novel 
show called "Russian Mountains." 
This was only “shoot the chutes.” The 
high-kicking quadrille that made the 
suceess of the Moulin Rouge during 
the eleven years it lasted—from one 
universal exposition to another— 
was managed by Oiler, a Spaniard 
from the Canary Islands, who bad al¬ 
ready Invented the Paris mutuels for 
the races. Now tbe razsle-dazsle Is 
American. 

The noise is American jaxz. At the 
old Moulin Rouge a young Chicago 
millionaire was gaslng and listening 
one night In the nineties of the last 
esntury. Ths orohestr* was playing 
the bangy music ball danoes em¬ 
broidered with sudden noley crashes 
for the "grand split" of the quadrille. 
The Chicagoan wanted to “assist.” 
which Is French for being present. In 
the middle of the band's playing he 
gave one clear, loud oollege yell. 

The band orashed short. The high- 
klokers came to a stand. The solitary 
polloeman who had been yawning at 
the door lumped forward and did his 
best to look like a squad. The musi¬ 
cians bent anxiously over the railing 
of the gallery where they had been 
playing and everybody—paid dancere 
and onlookers together—looked at 
everybody else. The Chicago mil¬ 
lionaire eclipsed himself behind the 
crowd. 

■•What did I do?" he whispered to 
the Faris-American who was showing 
him Paris by night . 

"You were not ln the tune, X guess," 
was the answer. 

The young’man from Chicago mut¬ 
tered he had seen much better shows 
of tbat sort at home and that be 
would have to be half drunk any¬ 
way to get Into the tune of the 


Joe sat up and stared at them. 

"I’ll say one thing for you,” Mr. 
Potter aaid. "When you start In to 
lie, you lie big. You don’t tell no 
little lies ’bout knowtn’ the governor 
or havin’ shook hands with ths Pres¬ 
ident once, or anything like that. 
No, sires! You Juet swim right out 
where the water's deep an’ splash 
’roundl" 

Joe started to protest and stopped. 
He scrambled to his fset, shrugged 
and walked slowly, aimlessly, down 
the street, the laughter of the Potter 
family ln hie ears. A few blocks 
away Jennie caught up with him. 
Her small, pinched face was pale. 

"Don’t you fret!" she said tensely, 
failing Into step with him and catch¬ 
ing hie arm. “Don’t you care bow 
they act I told them what I thought 
about tbe way they laughed at you. 
I don’t care if they do give me a 
home! They’re just mean, that’s 
what they are. Just mean! That’s 
what!” 

Jos looked at her curiously. 
“Ton're a fanny little hick,” be said 
with an air of casual patronage. 
“Did yon believe -what 1 saldT’ • 

She stared at him, eyas round with i 


Early one evening, after he had 
been clerking at the Brubaker store 
seme two weeks Joe was stretched 
out on the front lawn, resting. Mr. 
Potter was sitting on the porch near¬ 
by, reading. ' 

“This here Frenchman, Clemenceau, 
Is a funny-looking fella, ain’t her* 
hs said to no one In particular. 
"Picture of him here ln the paper. He 
looks like some funny kind of an 
animal of some sort.” 

"Tha feller can talk Bngllah as 
good as you or me.” Joe aald Idly. 
"Zat so!” said Potter. 

"He ain’t a bad guy at that,” Joa 
went on musingly. "X sneaked In a 
vsat-pecket camera onp day an’ got a 


When Joe was fourteen he got a 
job lb the plow works and continued 
to spend all his spare time and money 
on his hobby. In the spring of his 
seventeenth year the big flood came. 
Old Mlesleelppl kicked up his heels 
put bis toll In the air and went on a 
rampage. The town In which Joe 
Used was Inundated and cut off from 
communication with the outside 
world for two days and nights. They 
were days and nights of terror, death 
and, destruction, and during those 
days sad nights Camera Joe Kelly 
was busy aa be had never before been 
busy ln bis llfa Hs began taking 
pictures with the beginning of the 
flood. As tbs waters rose be salvaged 
bis Outfit from his homo, carried It 
through the streets on the rapidly 
rising flood in a rowboat to a four- 
story stone and steel building in tbs 
center of the town and established 
himself ln a deserted- law office on 
ghe top floor. From there be Wiled 


them and shoved them Into hla 
pocket. He looked about him and 
became aware that he was standing 
alone In the center of a circle formed 
by silent, awed residents ot Miller- 
town. A voice from the outer edge of 
the circle terminated the ellenoe. 

"Well, I’ll be damned!" It said 
softly. ,‘ 

And then Joe beard Jennie Potter. 
She was grasping hsr uncle by hit 
cost lapels with frantic Angers and 
shouting Into his face. "I told you!” 
she said hysterically. *1 told you! 


The Aotors’ Equity Association. 
With headquarters ln New York city, 
has proposed a plan to Insure a stand¬ 
ard forty-eight-hour week for motion 
picture actor*. 






































